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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION I8 ‘aA COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 





te ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of arepre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT,’ —Joun Quincy ADAMS. 
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THE EOCSSUTH EXCITEMENT: 
ALETTER 
THE HON. WILLIAM JAY, 


OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 





FROM 


PRESIDENT 





My Dear Sir: 

I should be unworthy of the place with which I 
have been honored in the American Peace Society, 
did [not view with regret and alarm the present | 
military enthusiasin excited by Kossuth’s visit. The | 
touching eloquence of the great tlungarian, a gen-| 
erous sympathy for his brave but unfortunate peo- | 
ple, together with the selfish rivalry of political as-| 





pirants for the votes of our foreign population, have } 
al! conspired to blind the community to the immoral | 
and dangerous character of the rale which, it ts now 
proposed, shall hereafier govern our foreign policy. | 
‘The London Peace Society has issued a timely note | 
of warning against the seductive influence of Kos-| 
suth’s efforts in England; and I write to call your | 
attention to the propriety of a similar action on the | 
part of our Society. 

Allow me to trespass a little on your time, while | 
I urge some considerations why, both as peace men | 
and as patriotic citizens, deeply interested in the | 
prosperity as well as in the fair character of our} 
country, we should reject the novel policy recom- | 
mended for our adoption by the earnest and eloquent | 
foreigner who has lately landed on our shores. { 

What is it that Kossuth asks of the government of 
the United Stites? Divested of all cireumlocution, | 
his first and chief demand is, that i 





in case Russia | 
shal] again assist Austria in quelling an insurrection 
in Hungary, we shall make war upon ber. As in} 
the contingency supposed, Russia would be acting 
with Austria, it necessarily follows that a war with 
Rassia would necessarily involve a war also with 
Austria. Hence we are asked, on the occurrence of 
acertain event, to bring upon our own country, and 
on the people of two other countries, from neither | 
of which have we received any injuries, the awful | 
sufferings and calamities of war. 
On what principle is it, let me ask, that we are 
thus called on to spend our treasure and spill our 
blood in slanghtering men with whom we have no | 
quarrel, and who have done us no harm? If I an- 
derstand Kossuth, ‘Truk LAW OF HUMANITY’ requires | 
us to prevent, by force of arms, a third nation from 
interfering between fiwo belligerents, taking the part | 
of one against the other, When two nations are at 
war, all others are bound to remain passive specta- | 
tors of the combat. But, shonid one of the spectators 
presume to mingle in the fight, then, by ‘the law of 
humanity,’ all the rest have the right, and are in duty 
bound, to fall foul of him, to kill his people, and | 
desolate his country, till he retires from the contest 
into which he had obtruded. | 
Of course, this law pays no regard to the mat- 
ter in dispute between the original belligerents. | 
| Whether one party is waging a war of plunder, or | 
lof defence, makes no difference ; because, if it did, 
the wrong of intervention in any case would be 
| changed into the right of intervention in every Case 
| where the intervening party believed one side right, 
and the other wrong. 
| Let me now take a nearer view of this newly | 
| discovered, or at least new!y imported, law of nu- 
|manity. A law requiring such tremendous sacrifices, , 
land the infliction of such tremendous eufferings as | 
jare involved in WAR, must emanate from high au- 
ithority, even from the Supreme Lawgiver, It 1s not, 
indeed, found in the code he has given to man, and 
f enat. therefore, be a deduction, a necessary infer- 
ence, from some revealed statute. Probably this law } 
lis regarded asa corollary of the command, * Do gooc 
lunto all men.’ Yet even this command has its lim- 
lits prescribed by the consequences resulting frorn | 
|its attempted execution. In order to do good by 
|extirpating heresy, multitudes have been sent to the | 
|scaffold and the stake; but it is now generally con- ; 
leeded, that the command does not require us to do 
|good at sach a cost of human life and happiness, 
| Without inquiring whether the sword can ever be} 
righteously drawn, it will, Lthink, be admitted by all, | 
jthat it nerer ought to be drawn without a we!]-found- 
led conviction that the good it will probably effect 
| will compensate and justify the terrible evils it will 
lcertainty inflict. But the principle 1 am examining | 
| ruts aside all deliberation, and dogmatically estab- | 
liishes the lawfulness of every war waged by a fourth 
jagainsta third belligerent. Should Russia attempt 
jto seize upon Denmark, and should England go to 
jthe rescue of the latter, then we are to make war 
lupon England, and, of course, upon Denmark. | 
| Should Ireland deciare her independence, and should | 
France espouse her cause against England, then it | 
would be our duty to commence hostilities against 
France, and thus practically take sides against Ire- | 
land. As great moral principles are obligatory at 
all tines, under similar circumstances, it follows, that 
when in our revolutionary struggle, France interfer- 
ed in our behalf, it was the duty of Russia, and in- 
deed of all other nitions, to have gone to war with 
our ally. Now, [ intend no injustice to Kossuth and 
his American disciples, and most freely adinit that 
nothing is further from their thought#than such an 
impartial application of the ‘law of humanity.” The, 
idea certainly never entered into their minds, that | 
should England, ina future struggle between Aus- | 
tria and Hungary, think proper to assist the latter, | 
the United States would be bound to fight England. | 
It is very obvious, that the new principle of inter- 
vention to prevent intervention, however unquali- | 
fied in its announcement, is to be applied ina very | 
restricted sense, since. if generally applied, it would | 
often operate in behalf of injustice and oppression, | 
and would draw after it the absurd consequence, | 
that no nation could lawfully vindicate its just rights | 
against an offending nation, so long as that nation 
was engaged in war with any other. 
What, then, in truth and in fact, is this ‘ law of} 
humanity.’ by which we are asked to govern our for- 
eign relations of peace and war? I take it to be a 
law, that whenever a colony or province is in revolt, 
we shall fight any and every power that presumes to 
assist the parent State in quelling the revolt. To 
give to this law the color of equity, it is most ex- 
pressly stated that there should be no interfer- 
ence between the parties; but care is taken te de- 
nounce the penalty of war only against interfer- 
ence in behalf of the parent State. Yet, strange as 
it may seem, this doctrine of non-interference, 
which we are urged to goto war to maintain, is 
continnally denounced, both in theory and practice, 
by the very orators who advance it. We are warn- 
ed not to ask ourselves, as a nation, the question of 
Cain, ‘ Am I my brother's keeper ?? We are remind- 
ed of the Christian duty of loving our neighbor as 
ourselyves—we are taunted with selfishness, and want 
of manhood, in standing by and letting the strong 
oppress the weak. If we may not suffer Kussia to 
aid Austria in crushing Hungary, why should we 
suffer Austria to crush her? Why should the ‘law 
of humanity’ require us to permit England to crush 
freland, Canada or Jamaica, or Russia to crush Po- 
land, or the French Republic to crash the Roman 
Republic ? If the law of humanity forbids all inter- 
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jed but through its instrumentality. 


| sion, 


ithe whole island. 


vention, on what plea does it authorize the gift of 
:noney to one party to buy powder and ball to shoot 
the soldiers of the other? In my opinion, the dictum 
about intervention to prevent intervention does not 
rise to the dignity of a principle. It has no con- 
sistency about it. It has no basis. If universally 
applied, it may become the auxiliary of cruelty and 
despotism. If applied only in behalf of subjects is 
revolt, it takes fur granted that every insurrection is 
justifiable, and would, if successful, be salutary, and 
that it is desired and supported by the mass of the 
inhabitants of the insurgent territory, all which as. 
sumptions we know in many cases to be wholly un- 
warrinted, 

So far as human freedom is concerned, the rec- 
ords of history testify that the sword has, in all 
ayes, with few exceptions, been its most pofent 
foe; and that no despotism has ever been establsh- 
[ have no -ec- 
ollection of a free government being converted nto 
an arbitrary one, but by military despotism. I be- 
lieve war, in its tendency, is most disastrous tohu- 
men happiness, here and hereafter; and I also be- 
lieve that peaceful agitation and passive resistatce 
are the most certain and efficient means of acquiring 
and maintaining a free and just government. 

So strong is the repugnance among us to taking 


jhuman Jite. that it is with difficulty the penalty for 


murder can be enforced; yet we have lately seen 
persons of all classes in the community, not ex- 
cepting even ministers of the Prince of Peace, ina 
delirium of excitement receiving with wild applause 
the proposition for war, that is, the proposition 
kill thousands and tens of thousands of our fellow 
men who have done us no harm, for the sole purpos 
of conferring upon a distant nation certain political 
institutions, which, when obtained, may prove fav 
otherwise than blessings. Jn all this, I] see nothing 
of the spirit of the gospel of Jesus Christ—nothing 
calculated to make mankind wiser, better, or happier ; 
but much, very much, to strengthen the hands of the 
oppressor, to augment the amount of human wretch- 
edness and wickedness, and to hasten the day when 
our own republic shall be merged in a military des- 
potism. 

And, now, will you bear with me, while I take 
another view of the subject, and show you that we 
cannot adopt Kossuth’s proposition, without being 
guilty of the grossest and most disgusting hypocrisy, 
and without condemning in Russia the very same 
policy which we have ourselves pursued? Is it de- 
cent, is it compatible with truth and candor, for a 


| republic Jike ours, which tramples inthe dust THREE 
| MILLIONS of its own people, annihilating all their 


rights, civil and religious, reducing them to the con- 


| dition of beasts of burden, and enacting that every 


* wood citizen’ is a slave-catcher—is it decent, I ask, 
for such a republic to affect a zeal for human rights so 
ardent as to make war upon every foreign nation that 


| denies to a portion of its subjects an elective govern- 


ment, or universal suffrage ? Surely, [ need ot al- 


| Jude to our slave hunts, and our treason trials, to 
| prove that we are not precisely qualified, by our 
}own practice, to assume among the nations of the 


earth, the part of champion of the nghts of man. 

Kossuth is not probably aware, that the United 
States have claimed the same right of intervention 
for the suppression of human liberty, which Russia 
has exercised, and for which he invokes upon her the 
execrations of the civilized world. Let me call your 
attention to some historical facts. 

We are now exhorted to disregard the actual 
blockade of a revolted port, and to insist on the right 
of trading with whom we please, at all hazards. In 
1806, St. Domingo, which was then, and has ever 
been, an independent State, was claimed as a col- 
ony by France. The naval superiority of Great 
Britain prevented France from Jending an army on 
the island, or keeping a single ship of war on the 
const. Under these circumstances, Napoleon con- 
ceived the idea of starving the island into subinis- 
by depriving it of the provisions “it was ac- 


Ac- 


customed to receive from the United States. 


/cordingly, the French Minister at Washington ad- 


dressed a letter to the governinent, comp!aining of 
our commerce with ‘the rebels of St. Domingo,’ 
adding, ‘the Emperor and King, my master, expects 


i from the dignity and candor of the government of 


the United States, that an end be put lo it prompily.’ 
Promptly did Congress obey the imperial! mandate ; 
and onthe 6th Peb., afew wecks atter the Emperor 
had signified his pleasure, was passed ‘An act to 
suspend the comimercia! intercourse between the 
United States and cerlain paris of the island of St. 
Jominge.”’ As a compliment to the Emperor, these 


|‘certain parts’ were defined in the act to be such 
| parts as were not, in the possession and under the 


acknowledgment of France, and of course meluded 
Here, then, was a direct commer- 
cial intervention in behalf, not of liberty, but of des- 
potisin. 

Twenty-five years after Hayti had asserted and 
maintained her independence, Mr. Clay, Secretary of 
State, im his instructions (8th Muy, 1826,) to 
our Mimisters at Panama, remarked, ‘Under the 
actual circumstances of Hayti, the President does 


;not think that it would be proper at this time 


to recoguize it as a new State.” Our Ministers were 


‘to attend a Congress at Panama, at which the Amer- 


ican Republics were to be represented, and the in- 
fluence of the United States was thus to be exerted 
in the Congress, to prevent the recognition of Hayti 
by that body. Here was a direct diplomatic inter- 
vention against a free State, and solely because it 
was a free State. Said Mr. Berrien of Georgia, in 
Congress, ‘Consistently with our safety, can the 
people of the South permit the intercourse which 
would result from the establishment of relations of 
any sort with Hay?’ Said Mr. Benton, on the 
same occasion, ‘ The peace of eleven States in this 
Union will not permit the fruits of a successful ne- 
gro insurrection to be exhibited among them Said 
Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, * Let our government 
direct al] our Ministers in South America and Mex- 
ico to protest against the independence of Hayti.’ 
The monarchical governments of Europe have long 
since acknowledged the independence of Hayti, 
which has now been maintained for half a century; 
but we refuse, from considerations respecting the 
perpetuity of despotic authority in certain portions of 
the republic. Surely, it does not become us to cen- 
sure, much less to kill, Russians for having a similar 
regard to the perpetuity of their own institutions. 
Let us see what further precedents Russia may 
derive from our history, to justify her intervention 
against Hungary. In 1825, Spain was at war with 
her revolted colonies, Mexico and Colombia. Here, 
then, was precisely sach a war as, according to Kos- 
suth, no intervention by a third party should be tol- 
erated. Cuba remained attached to the mother 
country, as did Canada in our revolutionary strug- 
gle. Of course, Mexico and Colombia had the 
saine right to turn their arms against Cuba as we 
had to assail Canada. News reached Washington 
that our young sister republics were about making a 
descent upon Cuba. Shout! Cuba be cunqnered, its 
inhabitants would acquire their freedom, and free- 
dom in Cuba would be dangerous to despotism on 
the Southern shores of the United States. The Cab- 
inet at Washington was no less alarmed at the pros- 
pect of such near contiguity to enfranchised people 
than was the Russian Czar at the Hungarian insur- 





rection. Mr. Clay instructed{our Minister at the 
Panama Congress to make known, that in view of 
the probable results of the contemplated struggle 
in Cuba, it would be the duty of the United States 
‘to defend themselves against the contagion of such 
near and dangerous examples’; they would be con- 
strained, ‘ even at the hazard of Josing the friendship 
of Mexico and Colombia, to employ all the means 
necessary to their security. In other words, they 
would go to war with Mexico and Colombia to se- 
cure Cuba to the crown of Spain, and thus to save 
themselves from the contagion of emancipation. Al- 
ready had an application been made to the King of 
Spain to avert the danger of freedom in Cuba, by 
terminating the war with his revolted colonies. 
‘ itis not for the new republics, wrote Mr. Clay to our 
Minister at Madrid (27th April, 1825,) ‘ that the Pres- 
ident wishes you to urge upon Spain the expediency 
of conclnding the war, If the war should continue 
between Spain and the new republics, and those 
islands (Cuba and Porto Rico) should become the 
object and theatre of it, their fortunes have such a 
connection with the people of the United States, that 
they could not be indifferent spectators; and the 





possible contingencies of a protracted war might 
bring upon the government of the United States da- 
ties and obligations, the performance of which, how- 
ever painful tt should be, they might not be at liberty 
lo decline’ This threat made to Spain could only 
mean that, if necessary, we would ourselves take 
possession of Cuba and Porto Rico, rather than wit- 
ness their inhabitants in the possession of human 
rights. Besides bullying the new republics, and 
threatening the Spanish King, we actually solicited 
the kind offices of the Emperor of Russia (!) to se- 
cure the subjection of Cuba to Spain, by terminating 
the war. Said Mr. Clay, in his instructions to our 
Minister at St. Petersburg, * From the vicinity of Cu- 
ba to the United States, its valuuble commerce, and 
the nature of its population, their government can- 
not be indifferent to any political change to which 
that island may be destined? So we soaght an al- 
lianee with the Czar, in upholding the most horrible 
species of despotism, from fear of the contagion of 





| petuate human misery and degradation. Very frank? 


its abolition. Mr. Van Buren followed Mr. Clay as 
Secretary of State, and he also instructed our Min- 
jister at Madrid (22d Oct., 1829) to press the King 
\to make peace, not for the sake of the new repub- 
‘lies, not for the sake of human liberty, but to per- 





ly did this gentleman avow, ‘considerations con- | 
nected with a certain class of our population make it | 
\the interest of the Southern section of the Union | 
jthat no attempt should be made in that island to | 
| throw off the yoke of Spanish dependence.’ | 
And now suffer me to ask, if it was the interest | 
of Russia to guard against the ‘contagion’ of free | 
nstitutions in an adjacent territory, had she not as | 
rood a right, by the laws of nations and of God, | 
lo take measures to prevent Hungary from throw- | 
ling off the yoke of Austrian dependence, as we | 
|lad to endeavor to fasten on Cuba the yoke of, 
Spanish dependence ? Russia, to effect her pur- 
jose, was compelled to go to war, while we, al-| 
tiough ready and willing to do the same, were, 
jspared the necessity. Listen to one of many) 
lof our orators in Congress on this point :—‘ If’. 
said Mr. Berrien, ‘our interest and our safety 
| require us to say to these new republics, Cuba and 
, Porto Rico must remain as they are, we are free to! 
| sey it,and by the blessing of God, and the strength of 
\otr arms, to enforce the declaration; and let me say , 
ito gentlemen, these high considerations do require it. 
The vital interests of the South pemanp it? And! 
now we are called upon to make war, and kill peo- | 
| ple, for following precisely in our own footsteps! 
| [ regard Kossuth as a great man, and trust he 
lis a conscientious one. | have already expressed 
jmy gratitude to him for the utterance of certain} 
great truths which are practically repudiated by | 
leur cutaneous democracy. But, while 1 do justice | 
}to his talents, earnestness and patriotism, I am 
jcompelled to believe that he js asking what it 
jwould be a sin and a folly in us to grant. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours, very truly, 


WILLIAM JAY. 


| 


| 


New York, Jan. 3, 1852. 


Rey. G. C. Becxwirn, 
Secretary American Peace Society, Boston. 








THE PRESENT TIME NO HOLIDAY. 

Extract from ‘ A Discourse for the ‘lime, delivered | 
\Jan. 4, 1352, in the First Congregational Unitarian | 
| Church, Philadelphia, by W. H. Furness, Pastor’ :— ; 


This is no hour for apologies. This is no time 
for grown-up men to be dodging and hiding, and | 
| evading a great duty, unde: words and plirases. | 
| Polities!! what if I am political ? what if every | 
| pulpit in the land should be ringing in these Gays | 
{with political events? God knows there is need, | 
| We should be lost to the ordinary feelings of men, | 
lif we could remain silent when political events are | 
larresting and absorbing public attention, and threat- | 
|ening to rouse al] the passions of the human heart, | 
and to shake the earth out of its place. This pres- | 
ent time, in which we are living, is no holiday, when | 
aman can throw himself down in the shade, and | 
dream his soulaway. The fires, that are kindling | 
on the earth, flash their portentous light into the in-| 
most retirement of private life. The world is re- | 
sounding with great events. And cold indeed must | 
be our hearts, we are not worthy to live at so mo-. 
mentons, so unprecedented a yeriod, if we refuse to — 
be reminded of those indissoluble ties of a common 
nature and a common interest, which the course of 
things is laying bare to ali men’s view. As you are 
men, homan beings, your hearts must beat with a 
new and stirring sympathy for the great Public of 
Christendom, of which you are each an insepar- 
able portion, when you see the second great nation 
of Europe, after all the terrible experience of the 
last three-quarters of a century, again falling pros- 
trate in the dust beneath the blow of a base usurper, 
with no great exploits at his back to extenuate the 
insolence of the brutal] deed ; again laid low beneath 
ia despot’s feet by that vulgar instrument of power, 
a standing army. I think there can hardly be found 
in modern history any parallel to this outrage upon 
,truth, freedom and humanity—to .this implied con- 
tempt fur human rights and human nature. A rob- 
ber-hand has seized the great French nation, and 
flung it down into the dust, to be trampled upon 
at pleasure At such startling tidings, what man is 
there so humble or so weak, who can repress the 
solemn appeal to God, which must rise instinctively 
from every heart of flesh? Who can help having 
his attention arrested and engrossed? Who does 
not long to be saying something, doing something, 
or suffering something, for the outraged rights, the 
imperilled interests of our Common Humanity, our 
One Nature ? 

But, sbove all, who that has seen, who that has 
heard, the great Hungarian exile, who has come to 
us, bringing his unhappy country in his heart, that 
does not feel his kindred to his oppressed brethren 
every where? I have looked full into those large, 
sad eyes, in which one seems to look into the great 
deep of a nation’s sorrows. I have heard that 





pleaded for his dear native land, and [I cannot so 
much as try to tell you of the profound impression 
which he made on me. [| can set no limits to the 
power of such a man as I have just seen and heard. 
it may be (God grant it!) that it is not s mere tran- 
sitory emotion of enthusiasm that he is awakening 
among the people of this land. It may be that the 
influence he is exerting is yet to penetrate the rock 
of our selfishness and insensibility, and call forth, 
in full flood, likesone of our own great rivers, the 
mighty stream of our sympathy, that shall sweep 
away from our land and from the earth every vest- 
ige of oppression, Such a thing seems almost pos- 
sible, when we observe how the advocates of S!a- 
very on onr own soil tremble at his approach, and 
fear to welcome him. Most devoutly do [ hope that 
he may exert such an influence, Jt is my fervent 
prayer. It is yours, too, brethren, 1 do not doubt. 
But f cannot resist the conviction, that he must fail 
of achieving the object so near his heart, and for 
which he is spending the strength of a “giant, wear- 
ing away his life, if, indeed, a life so deep and so 
intense, capable of so much labor, can be worn 
away. 

Yes, friends, he must fail. And happy will it be 
for him, great, wonderful as he is, if he comes out 
unscathed from the fiery and searching trial of his 
principles, upon which he entered the moment he 
stepped upon our soil, Yes, he must fail. How 
can it be otherwise? He must fail; not because 
this people are averse to the possibility of war, for 
they have just come out of a war waged, not to ex- 
tend Freedom, you know. He must fail; not be- 
cause we revere the counsels of the Father of our 
Country. But he must fail, because there isa tre- 
mendous obstacle in his say to our free, unfettered 
sympathy, upon which that fond hope of his, that 
great heart of his, the treasury of a nation’s woes, 
must be broken at last. 

When he spoke in this city the other evening, he 
repeated what be had said more than once before, 
that he bad come hither resolved to interfere with 
no domestic concern of ours, with none of our party 
questions, But there is one * domestic concern,’ one 
‘party question, which, while it is, in an obvious 
sense, a ‘domestic concern, does, in fact, necessari- 
ly and vitally involve those rights of Humanity for 
which this great man pleads, and which he is con- 
sidered as representing when he urges upon us the 
claims of his oppressed country. In reason, and in 
the nature of things, it is connected with him and 
with his great purpose, 

So clearly is this so, that they, who see what a 
monstrous Wrong our ‘ domestic concern’ is, what 
a world of evil it has done and is doing, have watch- 
ed our illustrious guest with trembiing solicitude. 
For his own sake, they are appalled Jest he should 
waver from a faithful application of his own cherish- 
ed faith; not that they desire him to join them, but 
they justly expect froin him, as a true man, that he 
should allow no shadow of doubt to rest upon his 
principles and his position. 

For myself, I cannot help thinking, that he looks 
vpon American Slavery as a thing which we, our- 
selves, are at this moment busily engaged in abol- 
ishing. He finds men, eminent in office and in abil- 
ity, ranked on the Anti-Siavery side. He knows 
that they are backed by the great authority of our 
Deciaration of Independence, and assisted by the 
powerful influence of the freest instications on the 
face of the earth; and he naturally regards it as 
needless and arrogant to interfere in the affairs of so 
mighty a nation—a nation so vigorous as to be able, 
one would think, to settle any difficulties that may 
lie in its way, without-assistance from abroad, 

But, although he has expressed his determination 
not to meddle with our domestic institutions, our 
domestic institutions threaten to meddle with him. 
Scarcely had he landed on our shores, when a voice 
was heard in our Nationa! Councils, proposing bis 
arrest for incendiary speech; a proposal, the gross 
insult of which, not only to him, but to us all, was 
only relieved by its unutterable folly. This is not 
the only hint of the insolent interference in his con- 
cerns with which the upholders of Oppression on 
this side of the world have menaced him. He looks, 
I believe, upon American Slavery as an affair which 
he, he especially who helped to elevate the peasan- 
try of his own country, knows that we have the pow- 
er tosettle. But, however much he may have heard 
about it, he does not yet know that we have not the 
will to settle it. He does not yet know how deep- 
seated it is, and how mighty and extensive its influ- 
ence is in deadening our hearts, and controlling our 
national action. Although he is a man of profound 
sagacity, yet, with all the information that may have 
been furnished him, it can only be by degrees, and 
by actual observation, that his mind will work its 
way toa trae and terrible conviction of the actual 
state of the case. But he will—he must see how the 
matter stands; and he will declare, most fervently 
do L trust, what he cannot help seeing. The fact 
must, become as plain to him as noonday, that there 
is no one thing in which the oppressed nations of 
Europe have a deeper interest, than in the abolition 
of American Slavery; becanse this is the one thing 
which prevents the fall expression of our sympathy 
in their behalf, and neutralizes that moral aid which, 
if we rendered it to the full extent of our power, 
would make all material aid entirely superfluous, 
Some of his words the other evening were very 
significant. Having said that he had done nothing, 
and would do nothing, to interfere with our domes- 
tic affairs, he added that remarkable declaration :— 
‘1 more and more perceive, in the words of Ham- 
le*, that there are more things in heaven and earth 
than were dreamed of in my philosophy,’ 

How could he have dreamed that a people who 
had made such a solemn declaration of human rights 
before all the world, a people so lavish in the praise 
of Liberty, were clinging with such desperation to 
Oppression, as if it were the very life and soul of 
their Union and their Power! No matter how much 
he may have been told, ard he is in nothing more 
remarkable than in the extent of his information. he 
has not yet known—he cannot know—it could not 
have entered into his generous heart to imagine, that 
this Domestic Institution of ours is the one thing 
that exerts the most marked and predominating in- 
fluence on our domestic and our foreign policy. He 

oes not see, but he must, that it is the one thing 
that will make his appeal to our National Govern- 
ment utterly in vain, and that his silence in regard 
to it will avail him nothing. It must become plain 
to him that we are ready enough to intervene when 
the Slave Power requires it for the increase and ex- 
tension of its own strength. For that we are ready 
to go to war with our neighbors, and rob them of 
their territory. In that behalf, our statesmen have 
sought to enlist the interests and sympathies of for- 
eign nations, And that it is, whose interests will 
prevent us froma full and generous expression of 
our interest in the down-trodden of other lands. We 
are interfering with human rights at home, we are 
constitationally bound to interfere with them, and 
we hold it for our advantaze to do so; and we can- 
not intervene to prevent interference with them 
abroad. On this account alone could a man of such 
rare power, of such wonderful eloquence, coming 
among us upon such a mission, fail. Yes, this fa- 
vorite domestic institution, corrupting the whole ad- 








voice, coming from his inmost soul, with which he 


ministration of our goverument at home and abroad, 


—this it is that will disappoint aud defeat the Hun- 
gerian patriot’s idolised hope. He has come hither 
us to the very temple of Freedom, and he finds coil- 
ed up under her very altar, as its guardian, the ser- 
pent of Oppression, and already its deadly hiss has 
rung in his surprised ear, 

American Slavery has much to answer for; but 
if it adds this to the mountain of its iniquities, if it 
is the cause why the hope of bleeding and fettered 
Europe is blasted, if it break the nobfe heart of 
Hungary's devoted servant and chief, and, more 
than all, if it cause him to fulter in the cause of 
universal humanity, what tongue now silent will not 
join in execrating it? what heart, hitherto cold, will 
not consecrate itself to the work of its abolition ? 





From the N. Y. Christian Inquirer. 
THE PILGRIM CELEBRATION. 


Groner Hittarp, Esq., of Boston, delivered the 
Annual Oration before the New England Society 
on Tuesday evening Jast. The preceding fortnight 
had been so filled with the spirit of universal ha- 
manity by the presence among us of Kossuth, that 
the oecasion, as one of purely national interest, did 
not attract as numerons an anditory as under other 
circumstances it would have done. The house, how- 
ever, was very respectably furnished with guests. 

Mr. Hillard, with his usual grace of manner and 
elegance of diction, went over the common, but for- 
ever sacred ground of the Pilgrim history ; discuss- 
ed the virtuesand the faults of our forefithers in an 
interesting, but not an original way, and came to 
the regular conclusion respecting their merits and 
the importance of their example. While he con- 
fined himself to the general theme, the interest of 
his oration was almost purely rhetorical, The ap- 
plause of the audience rested on his embellishments, 
not his ideas, which, however, had their assent. A 
splendid rocket occasionally shot into the sky, fol- 
lowed by the cyes of the hearers; but there was no 
forceful current of thought, exhibiting the copious- 
ness and power of the fountain-head of principle from 
which it flowed, bearing the company on. As this 
had recently been experienced in the highest de- 
gree in the oratory of the great Hungarian, the de- 
ficiency was peculiarly painful. 

The orator had, however, reserved his strength 
for his peroration, when he made the popular doctrines 
of the Compromise resound in sonorous sentences of 
conservative assertion and appeal. The eloquent 
Bostonian evidently theught himself surrounded by 
Abolitionists and Interventionists, who must be doly 
frightened by a cannonade of prudential common- 
places in Jandation of law. We could have promised 
him the sympathy of the audience in the most virtu- 
ous conservatism. It is not only in Boston that those 
of us who are as coifortably off as we can be, and 
sure to be no better, but rather worse, by any change, 
are, almost to a man, the friends of law and order, at 
any expense of humanity. It is not only in Boston 
that the instincts of prosperity are selfish. It is not 
only in Boston that men love to heer the rhetoric 
which handsomely justifies their own timorousness or 
apathy. It is not only in Boston that an elegant ad- 
voeacy of the opinions level to ordinary practice and 
' profit wins plaudits, which sentiments that task the 
|heart and whip the conscience might not secure. 
We have the ordinary human nature in New York; 
and Compromise, escorted by Law on the right, and 
Order on the left, is a most acceptable guest in all the 
most respectable circles, so that the courage and 
faithfulness to which the orator on this occasion had 
| strong himself op, were entirely superfluous. 

It is very painful for us, we confess, to hear opin- 
| ione that fall in with the interests and proclivities 
of prosperous selfishness—such as every man feels 
| his own exposure to—pronounced from the most 
j sacred places of nation recollection, with tones and 
in words such as only the noblest sentiments are 
entitled to wear. A discourse from Bunker Hill on 
the duty of leaving oppressed nations to struggle 
alone for their liberties; an oration on Plymouth 
Rock on the obligation to return fugitive slaves, 
seem tous desecrations of the holy spots whence 
American liberty took her departure. The applause 
| that follows such discourses appears to us @ rever- 
beration from chambers in the soul emptied of the 
principles for which our exiles and our heroes en- 
countered, first expatriation, and next war. After 
the recent soul-stirring, faith-kindling thoughts of 
Kossuth; the unaffected, calm, self-poised, sincere, 
and half-inspired missionary of humanity and free- 
dom ; the decorated maxims of a pious worldliness, 
which equally satisfy the prosperous saint and the 
prosperous sinner, are like a Boston east wind setting 
in at the close of a beantifal day in spring, closing 
the moral pores, and striking consumption in upon 
the organs of liberty and Jove. 








WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


If all liars are to have their part in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone, then wil) brimstone 
be in good demand by and by. The lies that are 
told in Congress alone will require several tons a 
day to keep the fire hot enough, Wm. H. Seward, 
in his Kossuth speech, delivered in the Senate, calls 
the United States a land of constitutional freedom 
—a land where the advocates and champions of uni- 
versal liberty are sure to enjoy respect and sympa- 
thy and fraternal welcome. How much brimstone 
will it take to give Seward his part for such a lie as 
that? will any of the numerous divines tell us? 
Just think how much respect and sympathy Garrison 
was sure of, when pelted with rotien eggs, stones 
and brickbats in the streets of Boston, some years 
since, only for advocating universal liberty! Think 
how much respect and sympathy Jonathan Walker 
was sure of, when the United States Marshal was 
branding his hand with the United States branding 
iron, heated to whiteness, for advocating liberty, to 
say nothing of scores of others, who have been 
mobbed in half the cities of the nation, for the same 
noble work! ° 

How mnch sympathy are the poor fngitives sure 
of, when they advocate universal liberty by skulking 
along during the night, and lying hid by day, when 
on their way to Canada, and al! the United beates 
officers like bloodhounds on their track! Yes, 
brimstone will be in good demand Pel and by, if all 
liars are to have their part in that fire. 

I will send a copy of this to Brother Seward, and 
hope he will lay his hand on his heart, and ask him- 
self what excuse he can make for uttering such an 
abominable, barefaced lie. It sppesrs that politi- 
cians are becoming 48 bold and shameless as the 
priests. What a stock of aseurance a Senator must 
possess, what an ignorant set of beings he must con- 
sider the people, when he has so far deceived him- 
self as to think that he can, without being abhorred, 
call this a Jand of constitutional freedom—a land 
where the advocates and champions of universal lib- 
erty are sure to enjoy respect and sympathy and fra- 
ternal welcome!—Portland Pleasure Boat. 





t@ Henry Clay had the modesty to say to Koa- 
suth, that ‘for himself he had worshipped all his 
life at the shrine of Liberty, and had ever been one 
of the most devoted votaries of Freedom, and he trust- 
cd t*at Kossuth was as sincere a lover of Liberty as 
himself’!!! 
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For the Liberator. 
THE SLAVE-WOMAN’S APPEAL. 
Sisters, hear our cry of anguish ; listen to our earnest 


We irae like yours to suffer, crushed, de- 
graded though they be; 

We have souls like yours, immortal—are we taught 
their worth to know? 

Taught the worth of truth and virtue, of all vice the 
deadly foe? 


You are shielded from such danger, in your pleasant, 
happy homes, 

For Affection watches o'er you, speaks in kind and 
gentle tones— 

Guards you from all cares and evils that beset your 
path of life, 

Till the young confiding maiden takes the sacred name 
of wife. 


Are we thus beloved, protected ?—is the wreath of 
Honor twined, 

When the hapless Quadroon maiden ye the bridal 
chaplet bind? 

May her husband’s arm protect her? Is her home a 
holy place, 

Where no tyrant’s power can reach her, 
outrage can disgrace ? 


where no 


Will her country’s laws protect her? unto them may 
she appeal ? 

Will your calles gifted statesman plead for her with 
earnest zeal? 

In your halls of legislation may her mournful tale be 
told? 

Is not Eloquence made silent by the glare of Southern 
gold? 

Free-born sons of brave New England! will ye thus 
assist the strong? 

Will ye not protect the weak one from the grasp of 
giant Wrong? 

Tell no more the thrilling story of the fight on Bun- 
ker’s side— 

Boast no more of your brave Warrens, whose hearts’ 
blood the green sod dyed. 


Will not Adams’ voice reprove ye, recreant sons of 
noble sires, 

If ye thus upon her altar quench of Freedom’s light 
the fire? 

Not so spake our patriot fathers, when th’ oppressor’s 
power they spurned, 

And, by deeds of lofty daring, Fame’s bright wreath 
so nobly earned. 


Look upon your own fair sisters—think how dear they 
are to thee! 

Could ye calmly stand beside them, and their wrongs 
and sufferings see? 

Would ye not with life defend them—save them 
from dishonor’s stain ? 

Could their voice in pleading accents call on you for 
aid in vain? 

Daughters of the Pilgrim mothers, surely ye should 
fearless be ; 

Nor alone should your compasé#n wake for those 
beyond the sea! 

Shall your wronged Hungarian sisters claim your 
sympathy and aid, 

And your sisters of the South-land be to Haynaus 
vile betrayed ? 


Many a noble young Jasella, fearless, high-souled, 
true and brave, 

Pines in hopeless, cruel bondage, by the blue Poto- 
mac's wave. 

By the Santee, famed in story, by the deep Missouri's 
tide, 

Where the beautiful Ohio laves the prairie’s verdant 
s.de, 


Still in bondage toil your sisters ; still the galling chain 
they wear; 

Will ye then not strive to aid them ?—in their woes 
have ye no share? 

Are ye Christian wives and daughters? Can ye coldly 
turn away, 

And to a God of love and mercy can ye for a blessing 
pray? 


Not thus spake the gentle Teacher, when upon the 
mountain side 

He revealed his heavenly mission, taught the truths 
for which he died :— 

Did He bid us scorn the lowly, coldly pass the suffer- 
ing poor, 

And the outcast, homeless wanderer drive from out 
our fast-closed door ? 

Such were not his blessed teachings when he spake 
to thee and me— 

‘Break the bonds of the oppressor !--Christian, let 
the slave go free!’ 


Barre, Mass. CARRIE. 


— 
From the Cleveland True Democrat. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Earth is all beautiful, earth is all bright, 

Teeming with usefulness, beaming with light. 
Why, then, repinings? why murm'rings of care? 
Whence come the wailings and sour 1s of despair? 
Why is there discord? What makes the jar? 

Man is the guilty one, man makes the mar. 

Sold is his birthright, for pleasure and pelf, 

Lost to the brotherhood, lost to himself, 

Lost to the godlike that struggles within, 
Conquered by pride, and ambition, and sin, 
Joined heart and hand to the blood-thirsty throng, 
Cursing the earth with oppression and wrong, 
Blighting the buds of true love in their bloom, 
Filling the land with misfortune and gloom, 
Binding in fetters the body and mind, 

That God in his wisdom made free as the wind. 
God of the suffering ! God of the free! 

Hopefully, earnestly, turn we to thee! 

Wilt thou not soften the cold hearts of steel? 
Wilt thou not teach men to love God and feel ? 

If it is great to be free in Kossuth, 

If it is godlike, Oh! shall we be mute, 

When our own countrymen cast off the chain, 
Oh! shall we seize them and bind them again ? 
Oh ! shall we hunt them again to that doom 
Worse than the dungeon dark, worse than the tomb? 
Doom more degrading, more terrible far, 

Than ever was laid on Kossuth by the Czar? 


God of the bondman! Oh, God of the free! 

Hopefully, earnestly, turn we to thee! 

Teach thou our rulers the right from the wrong; 

Teach them, the weak have a claim on the strong; 

That thy law is the law that all men should obey, 

Despite of earth’s gods, Fillmore, Webster, or Clay ; 

That the deeds that make patriots over the sea, 

Cannot make men traitors ‘ where all men are free.” 

Oh! lead thou our people to see the right way, 

(The night’s darkest moments are just before day,) 

And may the giad shouts that this morning we hear, 

Usher in the dawn of a glorious year, 

A year of relief to the poor and distrest, 

A year full of hope to the crushed and opprest, 

A year when the slave shal! escape from the rod, 

Standing forth in thy strength, in thy image, Oh God! 
UREN Ble 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
Columbia, favored of the skies ! 
How can thy banner wave, 
While at thy fect thy neighbor lies 
A crushed and broken “iave? 





Che Liberator. 


DR. LORD’S REPLY. 
Frrexp GARRISON: 

As I am the mutual friend referred to in Dr. Lord's 
reply to Daniel Foster, I deem a few words from my- 
self necessary in the premises. 

When I was a little boy, I would sometimes gather 
chestnuts, and occasionally would find a large burr, 
upon opening which a single well developed nut 
would be found, but with a worm in it. Now, the 
nut would be but a small part of the whole mass be- 
longing to it, and then the worm rendered it worth- 
less. I confess to an equal disappointment in relation 
to the reply to friend Foster's discourse. I certainly 
thought some passages in the sermon in bad taste, and 
do not approve of shocking the established opinions 
and faith of any persons, (who have not been able to 
take a similar view of the subject,) by rudely pro- 
nouncing any thing honestly held as truth to be a 
‘lie’; but Lam not able to perecive that the reply 
mends the fault. Divested of the husk or burr of 
personal invidiousness, the argument might be com- 
pressed into a very small space, making the division 
of it for want of space wholly unnecessary, because 
the whole of it consists in endeavoring to show that 
Jesus and Moses were in no case at disagreement. 

In Dr. Lord’s Philosophical Tract, No. 2, p. 5, he 
says—* Now, I propose to give you a remedy for all 
these evils’—i. e., the evil consequences of a false 
philosophy. ‘Say, will you receive it? I wish fur- 
ther to say, that I have the key of Biblical exegesis, 
or the true interpretation of the Scriptures, as verily 
as I have of Philosophy. I can note the rocks where 
our commentators have been wrecked, and by which 
they were deceived, and have deceived the churchfand 
the world for ages on ages, and are still doing it, and 
hereby almost taking the Bible from us; for the dif- 
ference in taking it away, as do the Catholics, or 
falsely interpreting it, as do the Protestants, is to me 
not material. There is, as I can show, scarcely a 
prophecy in the Old or New Testament, or a doc- 
trine in theology, which is not absolutely in the same 
fix. Who is willing to know whether this is so or 
not? I further aver that the gospel, as a whole, 
which is now being preached in every part of Christ- 
endom, compared with the true gospel of God our 
Savior, is as the cloudy moonlight, compared with 
the full light of a midsummer’s day.’ 





Again, p. 8:—‘I am no misanthrope, no infidel, no 
skeptic, but I owe it to God and Nature that Iam 
not, and not to the world’s wit or wisdom, as con- 
tained in her philosophy or theology.’ ‘ Well, why, 
then, it may be asked, are we not all skeptics, infi- 
dels and unbelievers? I answer, the greater propor- 
tion of the race are so, and we owe it, as above said, 
to God and Nature, that we are not allso. By the 
term Nature, I do not mean Nature totally depraved ; 
I mean Nature, the term being legitimately defined.’ 
Now, I ask, who, having first read these extracts, or 
the book from which they are copied, could believe 
that the author would be likely to write such a reply 
to an honest, mistaken inquirer after truth, unless | 
the senses of sight or hearing, ‘confirmed by con- 
sciousness as a sense,’ made the fact so ‘apodictical’ | 
as to be beyond dispute? If Garrison, Foster, and 
all ‘ the rest of mankind,’ are groping in the darkness 
of false philosophy and theology, and cannot help it, | 
who is to blame? And is it the wisdom of philoso- | 
phy—ay, of the only true philosophy and of the only | 
true philosopher in the world—to treat them with | 
sneering and contemptuous sarcasm for argument ? | 
Should he not treat them with at least as much for- | 
bearance as he does Hume, Gibbon and Thomas | 
Paine, whom he considers the victims of a false phi- 
losophy and an equally false theology? 
tifies Kossuth in refraining from speaking of Amer- 
ican slavery, because, if he did, it would be impossi- 
ble to accomplish the object for which he came two this 
country. 
ly desirous of exciting an interest in the minds of 





Dr. Lord jus- 





inquiring men, in respect to his philosophy and the- | 
ology, an equal prudence might incline him to take a | 
lesson from the great Magyar, and treat us with some | 
degree of courtesy and forbearance in our labyrinthine | 
wanderings ; and the Dr. may be assured, that if he | 
can find any set of men and women throughout 

God's universe of ‘ matter, motion, mode, state, pri- 

mary and secondary qualities,” he will find them 

among these very ‘infidel’ abolitionists, who think | 
there is some disagreement between Moses and Christ, 
and who, having renounced the world’s theology, 

which he pronounces false, are without his true the- 

ology, from the fact that he has never deen able to set 

it before them, for want of the ‘ needful,’ and who} 
therefore do not yet know that he has it for them. 

The following is a fundamental rule in the Doc- 
tor’s principles of logie—* Every hypothesis, assump- 
tion, or supposed fact, which presents itself as a 
candidate for a place in our creed as a subject of 
knowledge, or article of faith and settled belief, must 
first be proved to have the assent, consent and appro- 
bation of the following things, viz.—Consciousness, 
Common Sense, the Nature of Things, the legitimate 
definition and use of Language, Utility, Indispensa- 
bility and Demonstration.’ 

Now, by this rule, I am willing to try the question, 
whether Moses and Jesus were ever antagonistic ; 
and if I can show it in a single instance, it will be 
enough for my purpose; and I think I can show it in 
more instances than one. 

Dr. Lord denies that Moses taught the doctrine of 
retaliation. Let us see. As we must be precise in 
the use of words and definitions, we must consult au- 
thority. Webster defines Retaliate thus—* To return 
like for like: to repay or requite by an act of the same 
kind as has been received.’ Moses says—‘ And if a 
man cause a blemish in his neighbor, as he hath done, 
so shall it be done unto him. Breach for breach, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth; as he hath caused a blemish 
in a man, so shall it be done to him again.’ Leviticus 
24:19, 20; Exodus 21: 24, 25. I think that is retal- 
iation. Let us hear what Jesus says :—* Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for atooth. ButI say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor, and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, love 
your enemies,’ &c. Matt. 5:38, 39; 43:44. The 
doctrine that men should hate their enemies was not 
a part of Moses’s law in set words, but a tradition. 
Yet Jesus places it in the category with a portion of 
the law, and abrogates both together as of equal value. 

Now, I maintain that nothing can be plainer, tried 
by consciousness, common sense, the nature of things, 
the legitimate definition and use of language, utility, 
indispensability and demonstration, than that Moses 
taught the doctrine of retaliation; or, that there is 
something among the writings of Moses that does 
not belong there; or, that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch; and that, if he was the author of the 
writings attributed to him, Jesus and Moses were 
antagonistic in one instance. This is enough for my 
purpose. I could show other instances as strikingly 
evident, but I forbear. If Jesus, then, agreed with 
Moses generally, and recognised him as the true 
prophet of God, and yet denied his teachings once— 
yea, more, as not consistent with the teachings he 
came to inculcate—let those who maintain that ail 
that Moses promulgated, with a ‘thus saith the Lord,’ 
was dictated by the spirit of the unchangeable God, 
or one sent by him and a perfect teacher, settle the 
difference—or, at least, the apparent difference, as 
they can; and if Jesus, in contradicting Moses, con- 
tradicts himself, it cannot be helped. 

Dr. Lord speaks of the anti-slavery church with 
apparent invidiousness; but I can find an apology 
here. In Mr. Garrison's lecture in the City Hall, two 
years ago, he used the term ‘anti-slavery church.’ 


I might suggest, that as the Dr. is ardent- [ 


The Dr. understood him to mean the anti-slavery s0- 
ciety, and the necessity of joining that, in order to 
belong to the true church of the present age. Instead 
of which, the term ‘anti-slavery church’ was used by 
way of accommodation, every true abolitionist being 
considered as belonging to the church, congregation, 
or fraternity of brotherly love and good will to our 
neighbor, irrespective of clime, color or condition, 
and this, whether he belong to the anti-slavery soci- 
ety or not. Dr. Lord, although he said he would not 
go into that church, is there, if he is the abolitionist 
he professes to be. 

Notwithstanding the character of the Dr.’s reply, 
he is a kind and good man, and his philosophical prin- 
ciples are worth examining and understanding. But 
taking his reply as a stand-point of observation, I am 
afraid his Biblical exegesis will not give us any better 
hope of a resurrection than we now have; but I 
hope for the best. I have no desire to relinquish the 
Bible as a revelation from God, but it ‘must be 
proved to have the assent and consent of conscious- 
ness, common sense, the nature of things, legitimate 
definition and use of language, utility, indispensabil- 
ity and demonstration.’ 


GIDEON LONGPROBE. 





REV. JOHN LORD. 


BrorHer GARRISON : 


If any act of mine can profane the first day of the 
week, I am guilty of profanity, for this morning I 
have galloped over (to say run would be a bad use of 
words) that portion of the reply to Bro. Foster’s ser- 
mon on the plenary inspiration of the Bible published 
in the last Liberator, from the pen of one John Lord, 
who is areverend. I say, galloped over the reply ; 
for, to all intents, it was a literary steeple-chase. 
Give the sequel—the ‘ to be concluded next week ’— 
if you can, alittle in advance of publication day ! 

But, seriously, I am sorry that the servants of God 
are so scarce, that the reverend John Lord should 
have felt called upon to defend the Old Testament 
before the infidels of the Liberator. Did it never oc- 
eur to John Lord, that some of us who read the Libe- 
rator may have read the Bible also? Did it never 
occur to John Lord, that some of us have the organ of 
comparison sufficiently developed to discover the dif- 
ference between hatred and love, between retaliation 
and forgiveness, between cursing and blessing, be- 
tween wrath and mercy, between clanship and frater- 
nity? If not, let him come up this way, for I will 
assure him that while he will find Orthodox clergy- 
men who can use the term infidel as flippantly as he 
can, he will also find school-boys, and girls, too, that 
can point him to striking differences between the reli- 
gion and laws of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the re- 
ligion and laws of the New Testament. 

Has it come to this, that a book written under the 
eye and by the speciai command of God, should have 
lacked the inherent evidence of that fact, 50 moment- 
ous? ‘The question at issue is the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible, as asserted by the reverends and their 
paymasters. All who do not fall in with their say so, 
are at once silenced by a concert of clerical voices 
crying out, ‘Infidel! Infidel!’ 

The clergy have two hobbies which they ride, 
properly, the o/d mare and the colt. So long as they 
can keep the old mare harnessed, they are sure the 
colt is safe. When they will to go abroad in the 
world, they ride the old mare, which represents the 
plenary inspiration ; when they go among their sub- 
seribers and pew-holders, those that feed them, they 
ride the colt, which represents holy time, the holy 
Sabbath—as if holiness was an attribute of time. 
You may think this a low figure or comparison; so 
do I. But how can I illustrate a low, false and wick- 
ed subject by a lofty and dignified comparison? I 
regret, as much as any one, the necessity laid upon 
us of exposing ‘pious frauds’; yet frauds that have 
thus far been safe from 

* Pulpit, bar and throne, 
May be reached by ridicule alone.’ 

But, in taking up my pen to-day, I had no inten- 
tion of replying to Mr. Lord. He is in good hands, 
and I shall be greatly disappointed if he is not fairly 
dealt with. My wish is to assure you, in this way, 
and every other way in my power, that you have 
earned my sympathy and sincere respect, not so much 
for your devotion to the cause of the slave, (that is 
expected,) as your concentration of thought and ac- 
tion towards those cardinal principles which underlie 
every hopeful movement in the cause of humanity. 
I respect the fairness and candor by which you keep 





your readers advised of all that is said against you 
by your opponents. This course, 89 commendable in 
you, is doubly valuable to your readers, for thereby 
we get the same amount of information usually to be 
found in two publications of opposite views, interests, 
and opinions. 

Then, the crowning excellency of the Libera(or, as 
This, 


of course, will limit your circulation; but, at the 


a periodical, is, its devotion to free discussion. 


same time, this fact is of some consequence in deter- 
mining the number of diving men to be found in the 
community. It is said that dead fish have a strong 
tendency to follow the current; the same may be said 
of men. 


crowded off much longer. It is of an absorbing 
character, and must be met. There is a mighty un- 
der current, which is kept down by strong, superficial 
agencies ; but those agencies are growing weaker ey- 
ery day, and we ought to be prepared to meet every 
question which may arise. The inspiration of the bi- 
ble, in the sense taught by the representatives of the 
old dark theology of our fathers, is daily wearing 


those crude notions that ence so generally obtained, 
Social and even religious reformers have, from the 
nceessity of the case, been compelled to examine the 
authenticity of the Bible, just as historians have been 


historical books. For one, I hope the Liberator will 
continue the medium of this discussion. The time 
will come when a volume of the Liberator will com- 
mand a hundred fold its present price. The mind 
cannot halt; it is upward and onward. That bloody 
code of Moses, the war spirit of modern times, must 
melt before the effulgent blaze of fraternal and pater- 
nal sympathy. 

In order to be able to extend the circulation of the 
Liberator more widely among my friends, and, if pos- 
sible, to increase your subscription list, I desire you 
to send me two copies in future, commencing with 
the present volume. This will enable me to keep 
some of our people better advised of what the inf- 
del reformers are doing, as our Orthodox minister is 
pleased to call them. 

Yours for free discussion, 
Pepperell, Jan. 11, 1852. A. H. WOOD. 





COMPLAINTS OF A SUBSCRIBER. 
Suerwoop, Jan. 5, 1852. 
W. L. Garrison : 

Resrectep Frienv,—It happened that when our 
friend Abby K. Foster was here, a short time since, 
and talked to us on the evils of slavery and the im- 
potency of our Constitution, that the paper I had 
usually taken having stopped, on account of the sub- 
scription having expired, I was induced, from her 
representation, and a desire to become more familiar 
with anti-slavery sentiment, to pay twenty shillings 
--that is, twelve shillings extra—for the gratification. 
I wish not to be as lengthy as some of your corres- 
pondents ; therefore, I will simply state, that I am 
more than gratified; like the man who stood up so 
straight, he ‘leaned t'other way.’ 

On looking over your paper of the 2d of January, 
I was no longer in doubt as to the cause of the slow 
progress of the anti-slavery sentiment effectively. 
The want of union, harmony and good feeling among 
the friends of emancipation, as evinced in that long 





The Bible question, it seems to me, cannot be| 


away, leaving only here and there the footprins of 


obliged to compare and examine the authenticity of 


| 





letter from William Farmer, was well calculated to 
excite a feeling of deep sorrow; first, that it should 
be necessary to vindicate the character of George 
Thompson ; and, secondly, that the writer should 
have been equally assiduous to undermine the char- 
acter of Frederick Douglass. Each has his friends, 
and both their enemies, so far as principles are con- 
cerned. For my own part, I was in happy ignorance 
that any thing but a good understanding subsisted 
between them. I am most unhappily undeceived, or 
disappointed. ‘Ignorance,’ in such a case, ‘is bliss.’ 

Grating as it was to my feelings to wade through 
that long epistle, it was equally so to follow lawyer 
Phillips in his tirade against Kossuth. I say dawyer 
Phillips, for it seemed that every point on which an 
argument could hang was tortured to a vast plain. 
How a generous, noble soul could stoop so low, I 
cannot conceive. He seems to aim to crush the 
mighty genius of the man Kossuth, but I fear the 
blow must recoil upon himself. Kossuth is laboring 
for his country and his country’s cause. Hetells you 
he will not unite with any party, or interfere with 
the domestic affairs of this government. You con- 
demn him because he will not join your cause; others 
may condemn him for not using his influence to ad- 
vance theirs. All know that for him to join in with 
the abolition movement would be fatal, not to him- 
self alone, but to the cause. He finds us battling for 
freedom; he does not offer to arrest your movement. 
He argues for the right of every naticn to regulate its 
own affairs. If so, it would be disregarding his own 
avowed sentiments to expose our faults, and why? 
Because he finds enough sufficiently competent among 
ourselves. He advocates the equality of the human 
race. You say he must be more explicit. He gives 
us credit for sufficient intellect to apply his remarks 
without further illustration, You say, in substance, 
we are too dull to comprehend. I cannot admit it, 
for I cannot but believe he is doing more for the 
cause of freedom, than all the lecturers we have had 
for along time. Little inducement has he to svow 
himself an abolitionist, if your last paper is a sample 
of the harmony that reigns among you. How much 
is taken up with private scandal, a stab at the repu- 
tation of men whose motive are perhaps as honest as 
yourown! If this is non resistance, give me open? 
If you can see no virtue in individuals or 
in community, you are more objects of pity than cen- 
sure. 

I say, that in every effort to portray the sufferings 
of his race, Kossuth portrays the ignominy of our 
own. The intelligent mind sees it ata glance. The 
evil stands apparent, but as yet the antidote is not so 
clear. He extols the beauty of that glorious free- 
dom we enjoy. How could he do otherwise? If we 
prove false to our faith, the fault is our own. If we 
have men who are recreant to the cause, surely this 
should not condemn the whole. I conceive that 
Kossuth refers not so much to what we are, as to what 


warfare. - 


black Kossuth may arise to vindicate the rights of the 
olacks against these short-coming Gemocrats, shows 
that the conviction of the government of God exists 
in his mind as it regards other people, although he 
has not the good sense to seo that the same gov- 
ernment will in all probability inflict its scourge upon 
him, for his own wicked abuses of power. 

Then, again, the taunt to your American lovers of 
liberty, that Ae does not prohibit any of his subjects 
from learning to read and write, but that, on the con- 
trary, all Austrians are taught to read and write, is 
severe, but, against you, just; whilst we know that 
from him, though argumentatively true, it is unholy 
and heartless; but it does not tell with the less foree 
upon the minds and opinions of the world against 
North America, with such opportunities for knowl 
edge, and professing to be believers in Christianity, 
yet daring to prevent their fellow-men from gleaning 
a knowledge of the truths taught by it. 

All this we owe to your resolution, when young, 
that you would be heard; to your perseverance 
through manhood; and the day, as I now think, is 
probably within the period of your own life, when you 
shall see slavery abolished in America. It ‘ 
only a question of time. Events are manifestly with 
you, for your enemies, you see, are working for you. 
If you were in Austria or in Hungary, and dared to 
speak the sentiments of your mind, that same king 
who now is advocating your principles—‘ God de- 
ments those he means to destroy’—would shut you 
up in prison, and would take care that no white Kos- 
suth preached the principles of liberty. Yet he has 
not a doubt—that is, his Charge a’ Affuires is instruct- 
ed to say—that some black Kossuth will arise to 
tesch your American statesmen to regret their oppo- 
sition to his wickedness, 


is now 


EDWARD SEARCH. 





From the East Boston Kednie: 
THANESGIVING WITH THE SPIRITs. 


RAPPINGS IN EAST BOSTON, 





We did not know until last week, when the| 
article from which we make the following extracts | 
was sent us, marked for notice, that the ‘ spirits’ had | 
made any particular cemonstratepn in Noddle’s| 
Island. It seems, however, that they have not over- 
looked us. The writer of the article—published in 
the Dedham Dermocrat—says that, being in East! 
Boston on Thanksgiving Day, and h: aring a good | 
deal said about the manifestations, he attended a! 
meeting for the purpose of seeing and hearing for| 
himself. He says— 


‘We met at the house of Mr. David Hoyt, 31 
Webster street. And I wish to say here, that the| 
reputation of this excellent family is sufficient | 
guaranty against anything like trickery and decep-| 
tion on their part. The daughter of Mr. Hoyt, an | 
amiable and truthful young lady, is the medium. | 
There were present at the meeting Mr. Hoyt, his} 
wife and daughter; Mr. Increase Hill, of Boston ;| 
the writer; and some ten or twelve others, gentle- | 





we might be, and his remarks might be turned to bet- 
ter account than with a microscopic eye to spy de- 
fects, and charge him with bowing to an idol which 
his soul abhors, 

Again—Why not let every man or woman toil in 
their own sphere? Itis an easy matter to ridicule 
and find something to condemn in others; more so 


than to act consistently ourselves. ‘The Puritans fied 


from persecution for contending for natural rights. | 
Others sprang up, whose object was the same, but, | 


forsooth, they would not do it in their way; and 
what was the result? Well might Mrs. Foster say 
that want of union at the North neutralized their 
efforts against slavery. 


with far less effect than if the reverse was the case. 


Just so with professing Christians; and being so, in- | 


jures the cause more than infidelity, 
ne word more, an lave Gone. 

O d al} 1 
we can, in love. 


Let us labor, if 
Let the world remain in ignorance 
of any disagreement among ourselves. Let us culti- 
vate the spirit of brotherly love and charity, and we 
may yet enjoy the fruits. 


I close with the remark, that your last paper con- | 


tained so little of instruction or amusement, that I 
withheld it from my friends. Who could be inter- 
ested by such personality, when a cause so moment- 
ous is at stake? 
This being my sentiment, I care not to add to or 
detract from its merits by giving a name further than 
O. C., A Sunscniper. 





REPLY OF THE AUSTRIAN CHARGE. 
Lonpow, Christmas Day, 1851. 
Dear Garrison: 

You will doubtless have seen, ere this reaches you, 
the reply of the Austrian Charge d'Affaires at the 
Court of Washington to Mr. Webster, your Secre- 
tary of State, in which he turns your ‘ domestic in- 
stitution’ against yourselves in the most masterly 
manner. 

I remember to have heard it said, that Mr. Web- 
ster’s document was a masterly piece of statesman- 
ship, and did him high eredit; and I have no doubt 
it proceeded. He would, of course, keep out of 
sight your own wickedness, that while you professed 
the principles of liberty, you cast aside those princi- 
ples as to your fellow-man, if God presumed to make 
them black, not even allowing them the possession of 
their own persons, except in subjection to those who 
called themselves their owners. 

I have always congratulated you and the world— 
or that portion of the world interested in liberty— 
upon the fact that you had, by your courage and per- 
severance, made this a world wide question. You 
see it has now become so familiar to European states- 
men and governments, that they taunt you with it, 
notwithstanding that they are despots upon principle, 
though not quite in the same degree as you are des- 
pots towards your fellow-citizens of a different 
color. 

See with what aptness the Austrian Charge d’Af- 
faires takes out two of the States—South Carolina 
and Mississippi—because there, according to his doc- 
ument, the majority of the inhabitants are kept in a 
state of degrading personal slavery, with a total pro- 
hibition of political and social rights utterly unknown 
in any portion of the Austrian dominions. That in 
fourteen out of twenty-one States, the same is the 
case with a very large portion of the native-born in- 
habitants; and that even those States in which the 
system does not exist are pledged to support it in the 
others, for which purpose, says the Charge d’A ffaires, 
the General Government is the instrument and agent, 
without the perpetual discharge of which, especially 
the unscrupulous return of all refugees from servi- 
tude, the Union could not continue; and then the 
application which he makes of it to the ‘right di- 
vine’ claimed by the slavecholders over their slaves. 

This is the way in which your efforts are now 
working in Europe and throughout the world. Sce 
how the natural language, even from Austrian lips, 
peeps out in relation to Kossuth. The whole letter 
is one excellent and well applied sarcasm against the 
North Americans, treating them in their national ca- 
pacity, and it will tell upon the world, and bite their 
guilty consciences, because it is true. 

Mr. Webster, and those of his grade, will feel how 
weak they are when they are proclaiming the great 
principles of democracy, and will feel themselves 
nerveless as it regards their utterances in favor of 
liberty ; and they will not venture so readily to turn 
periods in favor of liberty, with a view to raise 
men’s admiration of the principles of democracy from 
their pens and lips. 

I remember, in some former letter, to have pointed 
out that the effect of your exertions, and of the inter- 
position which your people will probably be desirous 
of making in Europe, would be to destroy slavery by 
the opportunities for retort it supplies to their oppo- 
nents, and the conviction which the Austrian king 
throws out, through his Charge d’ Affaires, that some 


It is even so; and a want of, 
union among abolitionists costs more to be sustained, | 


men and ladies. We were seated around a large! 
}square dining-table. Scarcely had we taken our | 
|seats when the rapping commenced, so Joud and | 
strong as to start the table from the floor at each 
jconcussion. This was the spirit of a military com-| 
jmander, who held the office of colonel while living 
jin the body. This spirit made the most wonderful 
| demonstration of strength that I ever witnessed. 
He was a very powerful man while living, it is said 
by those who knew him. He lifted the table, which | 
I should judge would weigh thirty or forty pounds, | 
/ Square up from the floor, turned it on one side, then 
back, wheeled it around, and while this was going | 
‘on, a lady in the cirele, fearing the lamp, in which 
fluid was burning, would be upset, reached out her 
hand to take it from the table, when the most boister- | 
ous raps were made directly ‘under the lamp; and 
on asking the colonel what he wanted, he replied, 
* Let the lamp alone, Vil take car@of that. While 
| everything else was rolled from the table, the lamp 
| stood upright during the whole time. A number of 
gentlemen took hold of the table, and tried to hold 
it still, but could not do it. 1 now took hold of one! 
‘side of the table, and lifting it from the floor, re-| 
quested the colonel to raise the other up even with 
mine, witich he instantly did. **** The spirit told 
| the business of each one of the company by imitat- 
ing the sounds made in the various mechanical 
professions, For instance, the carpenter by sawing 
and planing, the cooper by driving down hoops and 
smoothing the staves, &c. But the grandest scene | 
}in this line was the imitation of one of the great bat-, 
\tle scenes in Mexico under Gen. Taylor, viz., the} 
taking of Buena Vista. Inthe distance you could, 
hear the thunder of cannon, the rattle of musquetry. | 
jand the sharp crack of the rifle. This was one of 
| the most wonderful exhibitions I ever witnessed. | 
| **** Many other spirits were present, and] respond- | 
| ed to their relatives around the table. One spirit be- | 
| ing questioned about the manner of his death, gave | 
{a most perfect imitation of the railroad cars in mo- 
|tion, He was killed on the railroad. **** The | 
i spirit of a little girl, “ho died when about seven | 
| years old, on being asked by a gentleman if she had | 
|any message to send to her mother, spelled ont the | 
(following: * Teil her I love her, and want her to) 
feome with her child. I am always watching over | 
| 


jher.”’ The same little spirit, on being asked to dic- 


| tate an epitaph for her grave stone, replied: * Write; 
There was one incident | 


one, it 1s useless” ***** 
|I intended to relate when speaking of the manifes- | 


; you are a real spirit, by doing some one thing that} 
| I shall tell you mentally to do? He answered that} 


| he would. i then, without speaking or moving my 
| lips at all, mentally requested him to beat upon the 
|table the tune of ‘Hail Columbia.’ And as soon 
as the thought was formed in my mind, he com- 
menced the tune, and continued it through with most 
astonishing correctness, **** Tins after two or 
three hours’ sitting, we bade the spirits good night. 
Long wil] it be before the women and men compos- 
ing that circle will forget the Thanksgiving spent 
with the Spirits.’ 





Slavery Advoeated by one of its Victims.—On Thurs- 
day evening last, a colored man named Jones, for 
some years a slave at the South, gave an account o! 
his life, at Lyceum Hall, South Boston. Supposing 
that of course he would speak against the peculiar in- 
stitution of the South, several gentlemen who believe 
that slavery is the greatest curse of our country, and 
that it should be abolished, cost what it may, came 
forward, and assisted in paying the expenses of the 

ail. 

Much to their surprise, however, Jones took a dif- 
ferent view of the matter, applauding Daniel Webster 
‘or the course he had taken, and saying that the hap- 
piest part of his life was when he was a slave. In- 
deed, he, for one, had no objection to returning to 
‘Old Virginny,’ and thought that the slaves of the | 
South were much happier than many persons at the 
North. This greatly excited several of the contribu- 
tors, and two or three gentlemen arose and endeavor- 
ed to refute Jones’s statements. He, however, per- 
severed in his statements till the close of the meeting 
stopped the dispute.— Boston Traveller. 

fF" Nothing is more eagerly caught up by the 
‘evangelical’ Traveller, than an incident of this kind 
—to demonstrate precisely how deep!y it sympathises 
with those in bondage. According to the Traveller, 
Jones ‘ advocated slavery,’ and therefore very natu- 
raliy ‘applauded Daniel Webster for the course he 
had taken’!! It isnottrue, however, that Jones said 
he had no objection to returning to Old Virginny, or 
that he spoke of the happiness he enjoyed as a slave. 
During the Sim's excitement, he went eonstantly 
armed, for fear of being arrested. He is, however, a 
worthless man—has been in the Dedham jail for 
adultery—has obtained various sums of money from 
philanthropic individuals, on different pretences—has 
been repeatedly advertised in the Liberator as an im- 
postor, and seems to be incorrigible in his habits. 
Mr. Daniel Webster and the Traveller are welcome to 
him as their ally. There is no doubt that Jones was 
a tool in the hands of certain South Boston Whigs, 
who hoped to bring the anti-slavery cause into con- 
tempt by his foolish harangue. 





New Yorks, Jan. 10. 
The dinner to Mr. George Steers, the builder of the 
yacht America, came off last evening. The Sanquet 
was attended by about 300 persons ; and during the 
evening, a beautiful set of Silver Pitchers and Salvers 
May n to the guest. Numerous toasts were 
drank, and responses made, by John Yan Buren, 


? | tations made by the colonel. Now, said 1, Colonel, | 
it was well reasoned upon the assumptions on which | will you convince me and the company present that} 








Simeon Draper, E. K. Collins and others. 
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